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provides his own labour, but this does not include the
apparatus of the charsar or Persian wheel There was
loud complaint that their lands were insufficient. The
president of the bank admitted that he was well off on
his twelve acres, but he had two children and six acres
apiece would not be enough for them. He had therefore
tried to buy land in Bikaner, but the effort had failed.
'If only', he exclaimed, Ve were allowed to go to
"Amrika" and Australia!'

The spokesman of the members who pressed round The
the car was a grey-bearded Muhammadan Rajput,
without education but with a natural intelligence and
gift of expression that set one wondering why it is so
difficult to impart these most desirable qualities in a
school. All the members were emphatic that the educa-
tion of the matriculate unfitted him for the life of
a cultivator. He can't work in the sun, said one. He
can't do anything that requires vigour (zor\ said
another. His legs won't support him, said a third.
Argument after argument were pattered out against
him. A Sub-Inspector with me said there were any
number of peasant matriculates in his circle, but only
about 10 per cent were cultivating their fields and
most of the rest did nothing. Another Sub-Inspector
said that about one-third of the 20 to 25 matriculates
living in his circle were cultivating. Both agreed that
those who do nothing spend their time in playing cards
and loafing about the neighbourhood. There is a very
large number of matriculates in the tahsil. One village
of 2,200 inhabitants has 35 as well as 4 graduates. All
these have found employment, but elsewhere many
have been driven back to their fields by sheer necessity.
Unhappily, they cannot go in for improved methods,
for the drying-up of the wells has made water scarce,
and without plenty of water intensive cultivation is
impossible. For this very reason, said the members of
the Samundra bank, it was difficult for them to grow

1 A leather bucket with a rope.